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What Sources is all about 


The interests and concerns of youth are being ar- 
ticulated today as never before. We in the Youth 
and Recreation Branch, Ontario Department of 
Education, are responsible for providing some of 
the resources and the encouragement needed to 
help young people become involved in the life and 


activities of their own communities. 


The need for youth to become involved, to ob- 
serve relevancy, and the need for the communities 
resources to be harnessed and used in youth pro- 


? 


vince. 


grams will be a major theme in these bulletins. 
We will attempt to develop understanding and 
mutual sympathy through overviews and descrip- 
tions of youth programs, activities and services 
current in the Ontario scene. Programs that work 
in one community will not necessarily meet the 
need elsewhere, but we hope that the ideas suggest- »% 
ed in these Sources bulletins will provide the basis 
for experiments in communities all over the pro- 
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Kids in Court 


Notes on a Conversation with James P. 
Felstiner, Registrar and Clerk of the 
Juvenile and Family Court 


“There are thousands of factors 
making delinquent kids the way they 
are ... The only real difference be- 
tween the delinquent kid and the 
other kids in the community is that 
he is involved with the law. We see 
less than one third of the kids in- 
vestigated by the police ... the 
detention home. Whether you like it 
or not, it isa place of detention... 
We had about 2,200 children last 
year. The average length of stay is 
3% days for boys, 4% days for girls. 

“Many children are put in detention 
by the police to be held until they go 
to court the next morning. Then they 
may be detained further until the 
court can decide what will be in their 
best interest and what further action 
it will take. 

“a fairly comfortable physical 
situation - it’s now air-conditioned 
and painted. We have a gymnasium 
and two outdoor courtyards... 
we’re trying to get that concrete wall 
decorated in bright colors. 

“. .. we have two school teachers . . . 
(and they) provide a good liaison with 
the schools. They often callthe schools 
and learn about each kid. 

““We send some kids every morning 
to their home schools; lunches are 
packed and money provided. We lose 
a few this way but it’s a risk we’re 
pleased-to take. This is different from 
a jail. You aren’t sent out to school in 
the morning from jail. 

“Almost all the children who come 
before this court on delinquency 
charges have problems with school. 

I think it would help if these kids 
realized they’re not the only ones hav- 
ing problems in school. We have a 


great opportunity here to use good 
group discussions to get some feelings 
out. 

“Most craft projects are simple. Al- 
most everything we do has to be on 
a short-term basis. We are very for- 
tunate; the length of time a child 
spends in detention here is probably 
the shortest of any major city in Can- 
ada. We hear of detention homes in 
other places where kids are held 30, 
40, 50 and even 60 days. We try not 
to permit this. We try to move them 
out. 

““Only the judge can refer a child to 
the psychiatric clinic . . . We work- 
ed out an agreement with the Clarke 
Institute of Psychiatry. The Depart- 
ment of Health pays the cost; the 
Institute provides the service for 
children who attend in this building. 

‘I spent four years as a street work- 
er downtown. Only once in the 4 
years did my downtown kids get into 
anything like marijuana, LSD or 
heroin. To the best of my knowledge 
there are no new modes of behaviour 
downtown, other than glue-sniffing. 

“‘Tt’s the middle and upper classes 
that bother us. Marijuana, I think, is 
fairly prevalent ... Last year we had 
15 or 16 cases. We’re likely to triple 
that this year if the early months are 
any indication. 

“But we had 150 glue-sniffing cases 
last year. The police say they have 
names of 3,000 kids who sniff glue. 

I think the great majority find the ex- 
periment unpleasant. They don’t 

need it that much. However there is 

a proportion of kids who really look 
for an escape; they become literally 
almost addicted to glue. We are al- 
most as scared by this as if they were 
addicted to heroin because of the 
emotional damage. Some of these kids 
are just crying for help... 

““From the most serious offence 


down to the most minor, in Juvenile 
Court we try to do what the child 
needs. And we can never forget the 
protection of the community ...In 
the long run the community’s best 
interest is protected by helping the 
child to develop into a law-abiding, 
self-sufficient, happy adult not nec- 
essarily by punishing. 

“Tam much in favour of a separate 
courts system; in effect three courts 
in place of the two we have now. We 
should have a youth court for the 16- 
19 year olds who are not mature ad- 
ults and should not be treated as such. 
We also need, even more, separate de- 
tention institutions. 

““We need more services, judges, pro- 
bation officers, detention home staff 
and clinicians, and far more group 
homes and institutions . . . One judge 
had 14 juveniles before him this morn- 
ing; another had 18; the third had 19. 

“You get so tied up trying to keep 
your head above water day by day 
that you don’t take as much time as 
you should to let your superiors know 
that you have needs. It is almost a rat- 
race. Part of the responsibility . . . is 
our own. 

“Recently I have seen kids from 
homes where love, intelligent support, 
stimulation and discipline were un- 
doubtedly adequate, still ending up 
unhappy at age 18. Dro p-outs, on 
marijuana and leading a promiscuous 
sexual life. This Yorkville is a sad 
place. Why are so many children sad? 
I don’t know the answer and it fright- 
ens me. 

““We are programming kids too much 
with adult-inspired, adult-regulated, 
adult-transported, adult-ruled and 
refereed activities. 

“The most difficult challenge on this 
earth is not anything scientific, me- 
chanical or physical - it is to raise 
our children.” 


YOUTH AND RECREATION BRANCH 
RESOURCE CENTRE 


Ontario’s youth is challenging us to 
help them search out solutions, direc- 
tions and guidelines, activities, projects 
programs. Too often we manufacture 
solutions and programs without con- 
sulting them, tack on some rationale 
that satisfies us but which they con- 
sider irrelevant. We are then dismayed 
at their indifference! 

The resource centre of the Youth 
and Recreation Branch of the Ontario 
Department of Education is now de- 
veloping resources to help communi- 
ties and groups of young people to 
shape creative approaches to youth 
and youth programs. 

Those most involved with youth tell 
us the greatest need is for a widespread 
sensitivity to the needs of youth. 

The collection of books, tapes, 
papers, periodicals and films at the 
resource centre will make up a direc- 
tory of possibilities for youth, a catalog 
of concepts and an index of ideas. It is 
meant to aid youth-serving agencies, 
community centres, schools, libraries, 


SUMMER OF SERVICE 


Sponsors: Ecumenical group, financed 
by private donations and Secretary of State 
Travel and Exchange Program. Initiated 

in 1965. 


Location: Nation-wide Projects — Head 
Office, Summer of Service, 1139 Bay Street, 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 


Time: 6 
Structure: Executive director administers. 
Past volunteers form a selection committee and 
are responsible for the training program. A 
support in each community invites the SOS 


group. Individual teams of volunteers go to 
various communities. 


Designed to: initiate interest in communi- 
ties for social change. Help people to recog- 
nize their needs and motivate social action. 


- 8 weeks each summer. 


Program: Selection- volunteers are selec- 
ted on the basis of a weekend of sensitivity 
sessions, discussions, and so on. 

Training- (Before going to the 
project sites) 5 days of discussion, sensitivity 
training, community development theory. 


Project- Approximately 8 
weeks on the project site working with the 
the support group. 


In Victoria B.C., volunteers developed a 
locally based service centre for provision of 
temporary lodging, medical, dental, psych- 
iatric aid, counselling and legal aid. 


Photos by three young photographers — Harv Chapman, Sherry Grimson, Paul Carter 


youth clubs, individuals and groups 
involved with youth. This series of 
Sources bulletins will carry stories of 
the programs of young people all over 
the province, discussions by specialists 
of the questions youth is raising, and 
information about resources available 
to young people, communities and 
organizations. 

The story of the resources centre and 
its first film, Parliament Street, is told 
elsewhere in this bulletin. The work 
in film of other young people is also 
being viewed to build a library of 
original material. The centre will be 
involved in the production of at least 
one more film in this year. A film 
magazine, documentaries on special 
projects and happenings are other pos- 
sibilities. Recognizing the importance 
of films as a descriptive and interpre- 
tive resource, the centre is planning a 
3-day film conference for late 1969, 
Young people from all over the prov- 
ince will be invited. 

Consultants, Youth and Recreation 
are located in the regional offices of 
the Department of Education. The 
addresses are given on page 4. 
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In Ontario SOS projects are: 

- St.Christopher’s Community Centre, 
Hamilton 

- “Other Eye’’ Youth Centre, Toronto 
- St.Stephen’s Project, Toronto 

- Frontier Forest Camp, Bancroft 

- Operation Achievement, Ottawa 


Personnel: University students, young 
adults who successfully complete the selection 
weekend. 


Contact: Executive Director, Ken Murdock 
1139 Bay Street 

Toronto 5, Ontario 

Telephone: 923-1767 

for application forms and further information. 


VARSITY DOWNTOWN 
EDUCATION PROJECT 


Sponsors: Students’ Administrative 
Council, and the Varsity Fund. 


Location: Toronto ‘‘Cabbagetown” 
Bloor, Jarvis, Lakefront, Don River; 
West Central — Bloor, Grace, Lakefront, 
Spadina. 


Time: 


May to September. (partial 
program during winter months.) 


Purpose: Opportunities for university 
students to gain a clear understanding of 
contemporary urban problems by living and 


For nearly two decades the publications 
and loan services of the Youth and 
Recreation Branch (formerly the Com- 
munity Programs Branch) have been 
available to recreation program plan- 
ners throughout Ontario. 

Now these services have been reorgan- 
ized and expanded into a resource 
centre to provide books, films 
pamphlets, reference papers, music 
and plays to Ontario community 
groups. The fastest growing element 
is the youth section. 

The library of reference books on 
recreation topics has been completely | 
overhauled and many new titles added, 
especially in the fields of community 
development, teaching art and crafts 
and family life education. A number 
of recreation and adult education peri- 
odicals are included in the library. 

These reference books may be bor- 
rowed for three weeks by community — 
groups. The loans can be arranged _ 
through the consultants, Youth and 
Recreation, at the regional offices of 
the Department of Education. 

Theatre groups all over Ontario have 
used the drama loan service for years. 


} 


working in the poor immigrant areas of the 
inner city. 

Provide an imaginative educational program 
for the children who live in these areas. 


Structure: Board of 24 university students 
is responsible for the administration, direction 
and policy of the program. 


Personnel: University students selected on ~ 
the basis of past experience in educational or 
social work. Requires a commitment of two 
summers and up to 6 hours weekly during 

the winter months. 


Program: Six weeks training — urban 
development, education theory, practical 
introduction to downtown areas. Three weeks 
of this time spent in workshops in creative 
drama, art and writing. A week at an existing 
educational environment — Duke of York 
Public School (centre of a Toronto Board of 
Education experiment in new and freer 
methods of inner city education), or West 
Central classrooms (more orthodox teaching 
methods). 


Eight weeks working in day camps and 

street work programs at Central Neighbour- 
hood House (West). These provide VDEP 
with a physical base. Half the workers act 

as counsellors at the Central Neighourhood 
House and St.Christopher’s House day camps 
(outside Toronto). They work intensely 


\ number of plays can be borrowed 
‘or reading and for selection. About 75 
yopular plays are available in sets of 


rast copies. The drama library includes 


‘i collection of text books on the theatre 


ats. When a play is presented in public 
she company is, of course, bound to 
surchase copies from the publisher and 
50 pay the royalty charges that apply. 
_ The musical performances of groups 
3uch as civic orchestras, choirs, and 
ands enrich community life in many 
Ontario centres. Orchestral and choral 
-nusic may be borrowed for three 
months. 
- New catalogs of the plays and music 
are being prepared, and later a list of 
che books in the reference library will 
also be available through the regional 
offices of the Department. 
' The resource centre maintains a small 
library of 16mm films related to in- 
formal education and recreation. 
’ The film catalog has has been distri- 
outed to municipal recreation offices, 
film councils and the larger public 
libraries. Copies are available for re- 
ference at the regional offices of the 
Department. 


with the same children each day, but lack 
direct contact with the community. 

| Half work in an out-reach program organ- 
_ izing recreation programs for different 

\ children each day, but they meet the people 
'and the problems of the community. 


| During the winterVDEP workers were at 
Central Neighbourhood House organizing 

enrichment programs with small groups of 
| children. West Central workers organized a 
| creative arts program. 


| Summer 1969 VDEP plans are to rent two 
‘houses, one in each area. The houses are to 

| provide the needed focus for the community; 
| point of identity for the workers as a group; 

| physical base with space for training VDEP 

| workers and members of the community. 
Due to lack of funds the group for 1969-70 

| will be smaller. 


| Director: Kathy Barcza; Tel. 535-6330 
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Parliament STREET 


The direct quotes of Clay Borris have been re- 
printed with permission from This Magazine is 
About Schools, autumn 1968. 
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Borris (left) with George MacDonald. 


One hot day last summer 18-year-old Clay 
Borris, shaggy-haired and cowboy-booted 
came to the Youth and Recreation Branch of 
the Department of Education bearing the 
rough assembly of an 8mm film called 
Parliament Street. 

“1 start my film off by having three guys 
standing at the corner of Parliament and 
Winchester Streets. These guys are hung up. 
They’re sick of the life around them espec- 
ially the cops. These guys hate the cops. 
They are mad at the world and would like to 
get it out of their systems. You do that by 
beating hell out of somebody or something. 
Here’s a square coming out of school. That’s 
who we'll get. So the three guys run after 
him, catch him, beat him, and then walk 
away like nothing ever happened. They go 
back to their corner. That’s how the film 
ends.”” 

The Cabbagetown kids of the film, “are 
part of a large group...French and English... 
who hang out at Sam’s candy store. There is 
also a pool hall a half- block away where 
they count on meeting their friends. They 
sometimes get together to plan robberies and 
the occasional rumble with another group, 
usually from Regent Park, four or five 
blocks away”’. 

About 15 per cent of Cabbagetown’s est- 
imated 42,000 people are French Canadians, 
most of them migrants (like the Borris 
family) from depressed areas of the Mari- 
times and from Northern Ontario. Cabbage- 
town, where Clay and his friends now live, is 
contained within what is now known as the 
Don Valley Planning District. Parliament 
Street was Cabbagetown’s western boundary 
20 years ago, but now it is roughly at the 
middle. 

The production of Parliament Street had 
built-in, unforseen learning experiences for 
everybody. In the beginning Clay wanted to 
do his own camera work. He rejected one 
long-established cameraman, but finally ac- 
cepted an 18-year-old cameraman, George 
MacDonald. 

“It’s all in my head.! dont need a script’, 
Clay said. But George MacDonald came back 
with, “It may be in your head but I’m your 
cameraman and it isn’t in my head. During 


shooting, | can’t pay attention to my camera 
work and you and the kids horsing around, 
all at the same time.” 

The first 16mm version of the film was in- 
adequate and technically not up to scratch, 
which caused some friction between director 
and cameraman. The discord and disagree- 
ment which occurred, as well as the harmony 
and agreement, was left to Clay and his com- 
pany to work out in Cabbagetown. The 
second version on 16mm film was completed 
when Clay and George MacDonald sat down 
to make a shot list. 

Like most novice writers and film-makers 
Clay was too close to his own story to edit 
out a lot of film. Finally George Appleby 
agreed to accept the assignment to cut and 
carry Parliament Street to completion.He 
was given carte blanche to bring Clay's direc- 
tion into shape, retaining all the essentials of 
the rough assembly. After cutting and edit- 
ing, Clay recommended one or two changes 
which were made. The film was then ready 
for its sound track. 

Earlier in the making of the film, Clay had 
met Craig Allen, a young musican and gra- 
phic artist, who had already made a music 
track for a film. Excited at seeing the final 
cut of the film, Craig Allen worked with 
Doug Elphick, an electronic sound expert, to 
create the music and complete the production. 

The making of Parliament Street has offer- 
ed no final answers for Clay Borris. Despite 
his shyness of the white-collar civilized 
world, he has had some contact with profes- 
sionals in the field of film-making. He is a 
little more easy in the presence of older, ex- 
perienced people but his big question is 
‘Where do | go now?”. 

The questions of the kids of Parliament 
Street are also our questions. They centre on 
such topics as continuing education, jobs, 
sex, palliatives (drugs, drink, entertainment) 
and what to do with time on your hands, 
free or enforced. 

Most of Clay’s friends are school drop-outs; 
Clay himself, never finished grade 9. They 
feel uncomfortable at home with fretful 
parents who cannot understand why their 
sons are unable to find jobs. The kids them- 
selves are often perplexed by the united 
front of unaccommodating adults they must 
meet to find a job. The rules of the bureau- 
cratic job-hunting game are pretty rigid, and 
the young people know it. 

The alternatives that these young kids se- 
lect in their enforced leisure are not construc- 
tive or wholesome, nor life-giving. But what 
other choices do they have? They are con- 
stantly reminded of their uselessness in 
society. These kids see in the omni-present 
“cop’’a symbol of all those aspects of society 
forcing them to remain static while the out- 
side world moves. In their hatred and dis- 
trust of police they find a common social 
denominator, a binding force identifying 
each for the other. 

The activities chosen by the Cabbagetown 
kids involve them in further frightening con- 
frontations of authority. The brutality of 
Clay's film Parliament Street is an articula- 
tion of their life style for all of us. 
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Oolacen 


By Jim Wakeford 


Oolagen is a Cree word meaning “‘place 
where flowers grow’’. It is the name 
chosen for a community service in Tor- 
onto that provides an alternative to 
family living for a number of young 
people. 

What began in late 1967 as my own 
concern for kids at loose ends in York- 
ville developed into a home where six 
young people can live and where sev- 
eral hundred others can drop in for 
counselling and referral. 

A group of friends who shared my 
concern formed an advisory committee. 
Funds were solicited from friends and 
organizations. By December 1967 we 
were able to rent a large apartment 
and offer temporary and emergency 
accommodation to four young people 
at a time. 

Before this I had been making a night- 
ly check of the village and winding up 
usually with a few 16 or 17-year-old 
crashers in my one-room crash pad. 
We would spend half the night rapping 
to find out why they had no other 
place to sleep and what they saw as 
immediate needs. Some had medical 
or legal problems: most were lonely 
and the majority were unable to live 
with their families. Many had been re- 
fused help by established service 
organizations. 

In January 1968, Gail Zemans came 
to help as a part-time and then as a 
full-time volunteer. By the spring both 
Gail and myself were full-time paid 
staff. Our operating budget was still 
meagre - $450 a month to take care of 
four kids who lived in. But the idea 
of renting a house began to take root 
and develop slowly. Finally we rented 
the house on McCaul Street and Oolagen 
was launched on the work that the 
kids’ needs had been shaping for two 
years. 

Our staff are five non-professional 
young adults - three full-time and two 
part-time. Volunteers do such things 
as typing and helping with the cook- 
ing. Social workers, psychiatrists and 
doctors are consulted when necessary. 
Several of our residents are in therapy 
with psychiatrists and social workers 
and often staff are involved in the 
therapy process. 

Group meetings have provided our 
most rewarding experience at all levels. 
Our advisory committee continues to 
meet with staff on a monthly basis. 

All staff and residents attend a weekly 
house meeting. In addition, staff have 
one weekly planning session and weekly 
sessions in consultation with social 
workers. 
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From the walls of Oolagen 


YOUTH AND RECREATION CONSULTANTS 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


REGION 1 

10 Water st 

Port Arthur 344-9601 
(District of Thunder Bay and isolated commun- 
ities in Patricia) 

18 King St~ 

Dryden 223-2271 
(Districts of Kenora, Rainy River and Southern 
Patricia) 


REGION 2 

1349 Lasalle Blvd 

Sudbury 566-3218 
(Districts of Algoma, Sudbury, Manitoulin) 


REGION 3 

240 Algonquin Ave 

North Bay 474-7210 
(Districts of Muskoka, Temiskaming, Parry 
Sound, Nipissing and Cochrane) 

REGION 4 

Executive House, Suite 601-2 

362 Dundas St 

London 439-3181-3671 
(Counties of Middlesex, Elgin, Kent, Essex, 
Lambton and Huron south) 

REGION 5 

279 Weber St N 

Waterloo 576-2512 
(Counties of Waterloo, Perth, Wellington, 
Oxford and Brant) 

374 Seventh Ave 

Box 340, Hanover 364-1626 
(Counties of Grey, Bruce and Huron north) 


REGION 6 

15 Church St, Suite 402 

St Catherines 684-1123 
(Counties of Lincoln, Haldimand, Norfolk, 
Welland and Wentworth) 


REGION 7 

40 Eglinton Ave E 

Toronto 315 365-5026 
(Counties of Simcoe, Dufferin, Halton, Peel, 
City of Toronto, parts of Metro west of 
Yonge St) 

REGION 8 

29 Gervais Dr, Suite 302 

Don Mills 365-6166 
(Counties of York, Ontario, Victoria, 
Haliburton, Borough of North York and parts 
of Metro east of Yonge St) 

REGION 9 

1082 Princess St 

Kingston 546-2641 
(Counties of Lennox and Addington, Frontenac, 
Leeds, Grenville, Renfrew) 

220 Dundas St E 

Belleville 968-6731 
(Counties of Durham, Northumberland, 
Peterborough, Hastings, Prince Edward) 
REGION 10 

1320 Carling Ave 

Ottawa 3 722-6534 
(Counties of Lanark, Carleton, Russell, 
Prescott, Dundas, Stormont and Glengarry) 


At present we try to provide a good. 
living experience for six kids at a 
time. It is co-educational.Certain house 
rules and policies have emerged. Apart 
from the no-drugs, no-sex, no-alcohol 
on the premises restrictions, the other 
policies are flexible and subject to 
change by residents and staff. A cur- 
few is maintained during the week, but 
but not on weekends. Dishes, laundry 
and cooking are residents’ communal 
responsibilities, although staff are avail- 
able to help work out schedules and to 
support anyone who has difficulties in 
any of these areas. 

Referrals come in a variety of ways— 
from kids, teachers, parents, doctors, 
courts or other agencies. Juveniles 
have been accepted. Initial screening 
is handled by our director and length 
of stay is based on need and our abil- 
ity to meet those needs. Regular assess- 
ments occur in group meetings and 
staff planning sessions. 

Our efforts to delineate honestly what 
we are doing contribute to the effort 
of the larger community to solve the 
social problems created by young 
people flocking to the city. We still 
publish a newsletter, accept speaking 
engagements and take part in confer- 
ences in order to contribute as much 
as we can to the public understanding 
of these questions. 

Now that Oolagen is established, we 
are making successful approaches to 
the Metro Welfare and Housing Com- 
mittee, the Laidlaw Foundation, the 
Addiction Research Foundation and 
the United Church Board of Evangelism 
and Social Service. But this is not enough 
We are still able to project our existence 
only a few months at a time, and our 
staff remains inadequate in number and 
underpaid. The total current budget is 
$2,300 per month. 

There is no possibility of expansion, 
although the pressures to do so are 
great. We presently have a waiting list 
of five or six and receive as many as 
three or four requests each week. 

There are no successes or failures at 
Oolagen. There are a lot of people in 
process - some showing more positive 
growth than others. 


Note from the journal of Gail Zeman: 


“During most of the time that 

I was at Oolagen there was no 
financial security. I think the rea- 
son we get through these no- 
money days was because we were 
honest with the kids. They al- 
ways knew what was happening 
and what we were doing.” 


